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BEL 

*» To give thc lie to ; to charge With falfehood. 

Sure there is none but fears a future Hate ; 

And when the moft obdurate fwear they do not, 

Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. Dry den. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide. 

At night aftronomers agree, 

The evening has the day belied. 

And Phyllis is fome forty-three. Prior. 

3. To calumniate; to raife falfe reports of any man. 

’Tis flander, whofe breath 
Rides on the polling winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

Thou doll belie him, Piercy, thou beliejl him ; 

He never did encounter with Glendower. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

4. To give a falfe reprefentation of any tiling. 

Uncle, for hcav’n’s fake, comfortable words. — 

— Should I do fo, I Ihould belie my thoughts. Shakefp. R. II. 

Tufcan Valerus by force o’ercame, 

And not belied his mighty father’s name. Dryden's JEneid. 

In the difpute whate’er I faid. 

My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

Hov> much I argu’d on your fide. Prior. 

Beli'ef. n.f [from believe.] 

1. Credit given to fomething which we know not of ourfelves, 
on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 

Thofe comforts that fhall never ceafe. 

Future in hope, but prefent in belief. IVotton. 

Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his gof- 
pel, commands, threats, and promifes. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm confidence of the truths 
of religion. 

No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth ; for that they neither are fufficient to give us as 
much as the lead fpark of light concerning the very principal 
myfteries of our faith. Hooker , b. v. §. 22. 

3. Religion ; the body of tenets held by the profelfors of faith. 

In the heat of general perfecution, whereunto chrillian be- 
lief was fubjeft upon the firft promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the fufferings of martyrs. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Perfuafion ; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will ; 

Yet hope would fain fubferibe, and tempts belief Milton. 
All treaties are grounded upon the belief, that dates will be 
found in their honour and obfervance of treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing believed ; the object of belief. 

Superditious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk fometimes of wife men. Bacon. 

6. Creed ; a form containing the articles of faith. 

Beli'evable. adj. [from believe .] Credible; that which may 

be credited or believed. 

To BELFEVE. v. a. [£elypan, Saxon.] 

j. To credit upon the authority of another, or from fome other 
reafon than our perfonal knowledge. 

A propofition, which they are perfuaded, but do not know 
to be true, it is not feeing, but belirSing. ' Locke. 

Ten thoufand things there are, which we believe merely up- 
on the authority or credit of thofe who have fpoken or writ- 
ten of them. Watts s Logick. 

2 . To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I fpcak with thee, and believe 
thee for ever. Exodus, xix. 9. 

To Believe, v. n. 

1. To have a firm perfuafion of anything. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, and the God of Jacob, 

hath appeared unto thee. _ Genefs,x\. 

To exercife the theological virtue of faith. 

Now God be praised, that, to believing fouls. 

Gives light in darknefs, comfort in defpair. Shaiefp. H. VI. 
For with the heart man believeth unto rightcoufnefs, and with 
the mouth confeffion is made unto falvation. Romans, x. 10. 

, With the particle in-, to hold as an objed of faith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, fo fhall you be cftablilhed. 

2 Chron. xx. 20. 

4. With the particle upon ; to trufl ; to place full confidence in ; 

to reft upon with faith. . „ . 

To them gave he power to become the fons of God, even 

to them that" believe on his name. 7 oh f -> 1 1 2 - 

5. I believe, is fometimes ufed as a way of flightly noting fome 

want of certainty or exa&nefs. . _ 

Though they are, / believe, as high as moft fteeplcs in Eng- 
land, yet a perfon, in his drink, fell down, Without .any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. Addtfon on Italy. 

Beli'ever. n.f. [from believe.'] 

1 . He that believes, or gives credit. . 

Difcipline began to enter into conflid with churches, which, 
in extremity, had been believers of it. Hooker, 1 rej. 

2 . A profeflour of chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difeern in matters of life, when /.r- 

lievers did well, when otherwife. Hooker, b. 2. §• 2. 
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If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how fhould 
he which readeth, be thought to do that, which, in itfelf, i s 0 f 
no force to work belief, and to fave believers ? Hooker, b. v. 

Myfteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerfal body of true believers 
from the days of theapoftles, and will be to the refurredion • 
neither will the gates of hell prevail againft them. Swift. 
Beli'evingly. adv. [from to believe.] After a believing man- 
ner. 

Beli'ke. adv. [from like, as by likelihood.] 

1 . Probably ; likely ; perhaps. 

'I ’here came out of the fame woods a horrible foul bear 
which fearing, belike, while the lion was prefent, came furi- 
oufly towards the place where I was. Sidney: 

Belike fortune was afraid to lay her treafures, where they 
Ihould be ftained with fo many perfedions. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remifs in my office, awa- 
kens me wfith this unwonted putting on. Shakejp. M.for Meaf. 

Jofephus affirmeth, that one of them remained even in his 
time ; meaning, belike, fome ruin or foundation thereof. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the IVorld. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed in afenfe of irony ; as, we are to fuppofe. 

We think, belike , that he will accept what the meaneftof 
them would difdain. Hooker, b. viii. § 1 5. 

God appointed the fca to one of them, and the land to the 
other, bccaufe they were fo great, that the fea could not hold 
them both; for elfe, belike, if the fea had been large enough, we 
might have gone a filhing for elephants. Brercw. on Languages. 
BrlFve. adv. [bihve. Sax. probably from bi and lipe, in the 
fenfe of vivacity ; fpeed ; quickncfs.] Speedily ; quickly : a 
word out of ufe. 

By that fame way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood. 

And down to Pluto’s houfe are come belive. Fairy b. i; 
BELL. n. f. [bel, Saxon ; fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from 
pelvis, Lat. a bafin. See Ball.] 

1 . A veflel, or hollow body of call metal, formed to make a noife 
by the ad of a clapper, hammer, or fome other inftrument 
ftriking againft it. Bells are always in the towers of churches, 
to call the congregation together. 

Your flock, aflembled by the bell. 

Encircled you, to hear, with rev’rence. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear. 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Four bells admit twenty four changes in ringing, and five 
bells one hundred and twenty. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

He has no one neceflary attention to any thing, but the bell, 
which calls to prayers twice a day. Addifon. Spell. N° 264. 

2. It is ufed for any thing in tire form of a bell, as the cups of 
flowers. 

Where the bee fucks, there fuck I, 

In a cowflip’s bell I lie. Shakefp. Tcnpejl. 

The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 

In fummer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden. 

3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing in it 
a folid ball ; which, when it is Ihaken by bounding againft the 
fides, gives a found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, and the faulcon 
his bells , fo hath man his defire. Shakefp. As you like it. 

4. To bear the bell. To be the firft, from the wether, that car- 
ries a bell among the Iheep, or the firft horfe of a drove that has 
bells on his collar. 

5. The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, 
as may appear both by their books and works. 

Hakewcll on Providence. 
To Jhake the bells. A phrafe, in Shakefpeare, taken from the belli 
of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him beft, 

The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, 

Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick Jhakes his bells. Shakefp.H.vl. 
To Bell. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow in buds or flowers, 
in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguft, bell, and are fometimes 
ripe 1 Mortimer s Hujbamlry. 

Bell-fashioned, adj. [from bell and fajhion.] Having die 

form of a bell. . . 

The thorn apple rifes with a ftrong round ftalk, having lar r e 
bell-fajhioned flowers at the joints. Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 
Belle, n. f [beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 

Whar motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t’ aflault a gentle belle ; 

O fav, what ftranger caufc yet unexplor’d, , . . , 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? Pope’s R. e f theLc f 
BELLES LETT RES. n.f [Fr.] Polite literature. It has n 

^ The exaflnefs of the other, is to admit of fomething like 
difeourfe, efpecially in what regards the belles Iettres. to • 
Be'llibone. n.f. [from beilus, beautiful, and bonus, \ pod,. L • 
belle & bonne, Fr.] A woman excelling both in beaut) 
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Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 
Such a bellibone. 

And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 

To bear fuch a one. Spcnfer s P ajlora.s . 

Belli'gerous. adj. [belliger, Lat.] Waging war. DiS. 

Be'lling. n.f. A hunting term, fpoken ot a roe, when Inc 
makes a noife in rutting time. Dsff. 

Belli'potent. adj. [bellipotens, Lat.] Puiflant; mighty in 

V , Diet. 

war. 

To Be'llow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon.] 

j. To make a noife as a bull. 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated. Shakefp. Hunter’s Tale. 

What bull dares bellow, or what Iheep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden’s Spanijl) Friar. 

But now, the hulband of a herd mull be 
Thy mate, and bellnuing fons thy progeny. Dryden. 

2 . To make any violent outcry. 

He faften’d on my neck, and bellow'd out, 

As he’d burft heav’n. Shakefp. King Lear : 

3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this fenfe, it is a word of 
contempt. 

The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 

Would bellow out a laugh in a bafe note. Dryd. Perf fat. v. 
This gentleman is accullomed to roar and bellow fo terribly 
loud, that he frightens us. Tatler, N Q 54. 

4. To roar as die fea in a ftorm ; or as the wind ; to make any 
continued noife, that may caufe terrour. 

Till, at the laft, he heard a dreadful found. 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. 

Fairy ghiecn, b. i. cant. y.Jlanz. 7. 

The riling rivers float the nether ground ; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas rebound. Dryd. 

Be'llows. n.f [bilij, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies, 
the wind being contained in the hollow, or belly. It has no fin- 
gular ; for we ufually fay a pair of bellows ; but Dryden has 
ufed bellows as a ftngular.] 

1. The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 

Since fighs into my inward furnace turned, 

For bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 

One, with great bellows, gather’d filling air, 

And, with forc’d wind, the fuel did inflame. Fairy £K b. ii. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 

While the lung’d bellows hilling fire provoke. Dryden’s Juv. 
The lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath; and the <7/- 
pera arteria is as the nofe of bellows, to collect and convey the 
h reat h- Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2 . In the following paflage, it is ftngular. 

Thou neither, like a bellows, fwell’ft thy face. 

As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
^ Of melting ore. Dryden’s Perf us, fat. v. 

Belluine. adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaftly; belonging to a beaft; 
favage; brutal. 

If human actions were not to be judged, men would have 
no advantage over beafts. At this rate, the animal and belluine 
'jfcwould be the beft. Atterbury’s Preface to his Sermons. 

BELLY, n.f. [balg, Dutch ; bol, bola, Welch.] 

1. 1 hat part of the human body which reaches from the bread 
to the thighs, containing the bowels. 

The body’s members 

Rebcll’d againft the belly ; thus accus’d it ;— 

That only like a gulf it did remain. 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Uke labour with the reft. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. In bealts, it is ufed, in general, for that part of the body next 

the ground. 1 

And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, upon thy belly Ihalt thou 
go, and dull Ihalt thou eat all the days of thy life. Gen. iii. 14. 

^ famdia T" 1 * 5 * * n ^ ^ Cn ^ e ’ ‘ s common ty “led ludicroufly or 

I fhall anfwer that better, than you can thegetting up of the 
negro s belly : the Moor is with child by you. 

T , Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

, 1 , he ?cret is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. Prim- 
Iy s big belly. Congreve’s JVay of the IVorld. 

V; P ar * of , man ' vhlch requires food, in oppoiition to the 
back, or that which demands cloaths. 

They were content with a licentious and idle life, wherein 
they might fill their bellies by fpoil, rather than by labour. 

Whore god is .heir Ml,. “ 

vrv H !// a u r OWS . hlS grain Up0n marblc ’ wiH have ™ny a liun- 
m belly before harveft. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of J. Bull 

5 - I he part of any thing that fwells out into a larger cavity 
fortune fometimes turneth the handle of the bottle, which 
to mfo° C Cn h ° ld ° f J ai,d ’ after ’ lhe htU *> which is hard 

a Jh . Paean’s Ornament. Ration 

An I, ilh lurp hath the concave, or Idly, not along the ftrinot 

6. Anv „i " ,l1 °f Oacon'tNat. Hljltty, N» " S 
y place in which fomething is inclofed. ^ 

ur of thc bel b of hell cried I, and thou heardft my voice. 
Vol. I. Jonah, ii. 2. 
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To Be'lly. v. n. [from thc noun.] To fwell into a larger ca- 
pacity ; to hang out; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day wnftes, figns ceafe to rile. 

For bellying earth, ftill riling up, denies H 

Their light a paflage, and confines our eyes. , , 

Creech's Month us. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, , 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden s Fables. 

Loud ratt’ling Ihakes the mountains and the plain, 

Heav’n bellies downwards, and delcends in rain. Dryden. 

’Midft thefe difports, forget they not to drench 
Themfelves with bellying goblets. 

Be'llyache. n.f. [from belly and ache.] 7 he colick; 
in the bowels. 

Be'llybound. adj. [[from belly and bound.] Difcafed, lo as to 
be coftive, and fhrunk in the belly. 

Be'lly-fretting. n.f. [from belly and fret.] 

1, [With farriers.] The chafing of a horfe’s belly with thc fore- 
girt. 

2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed by worms. 

Be'llyful. n.f. [from belly and full.] As much food 

the belly, or fatisfies the appetite. 

Be'llygod. n.f. [from belly and god.] A glutton; one who 
makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite wafte they made this way, the only ftory of 
Apicus, a famous bellygod, may fuffice to fhew. 

Hakrwcll on Providence. 

Be'lly-pinched. adj. [from belly and pinch.] Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch, 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 

Keep their furr dr)' ; unbonnetted he runs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Be'llyroll. n.f [from belly and roll.] A roll fo called, as it 
feems, from entering into the hollows. 

They have two fmall harrows that they clap on each fide of 
the ridge, and fo they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
with a be/lyrtll, that goes between the ridges, when they have 
Town it. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Be'lly-timber. n.f. [from belly and timber.] Food ; mate- 
rials to fupport the belly. 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudibras, cant. i. 

The ftrength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior. 

Be'lly-worm. 11. f. [from belly and worm.] A worm that 
breeds in the belly. 

Be'lman. n.f. [from bell and man.] Hewhofe bufinefs it is to 
proclaim any thing in towns, and to gain attention by ringine 
his bell. s 

It was the owl that Ihriek’d, the fatal belman 
Which gives thc ftcrn’ft good night. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d, 

Now hangs the belman'% fong, and palled here 
The colour’d prints of Overton appear. Gay's Trivia • 
The belman of each parilh, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Pad twelve o’ clock. Swift 

Be'lmetal. n.f [from bell and metal.] The metal of which 
bells arc made ; being a mixture of five parts copper with one 
of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs one hundred and fifty 

, S ’ . . , .. Bacon's Phyfcal Remains. 

Colours which arife on belmetal, when melted and poured on 
the ground, in open air, like the colours of water bubbles, arc 
changed by viewing them at divers obliquities. Newton’s Ott 

T( lock L ° CK ‘ V ' [fr ° m ht aUd l ° cL] To faften > as With a 

This is the hand, with which a vow’d contract 
V\ as fall belock’d in thine. Shakefp. Meafurefor Menfure 
Bb'lomancy. n.f [from and Hk] J 7 
Belotnancy, or divination by arrows, hath been in requeft 
with bcythians, Alans, Germans, with the Africans and Turks 

T R J gl ' r - r , , B ™*’* Errours, b. v. c . 22 

To Belo ng. v. n. [belangen, Dutch.] 

1 . I’o be the property of. 

1 ° on a P art of a field belonging to Boaz. Ruth, ii o 

2. To be the province or bufinefs of. 

There is no need of any fuch rcdrcls ; 

r if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakefp. Hen. IV 

othlr paper arat, ° n ^ P hiIofo Ph^s belongs t o zn - 

o Tn S J ° Ve ^ C3re ° f heaV ’ n and ear th belongs. Dryd.V^ 

O' * 0 adhere, or be appendent to. ^ 

Hc went into a defart belonging to Bethkida. Luke ix in 

4 - I o have relation to. » 1X< I0 * 

I o whom betongef thou ? whence art thou ? 1 Sam v vv , „ 
o be the quality or attributes of * XX- r 3 - 


5 - To be the quality or attributes of 

6. To be referred to. * Pkilo f°P hicab Principles. 

He careth for things that belong to the Lord r r 
BeWvkd. *,*>,>,, [from ul, 

fervable. 
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